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WANTED. 


UVANTED. al YOUNG MAN OF MECHANI- 

cal turn, a Friend, wishes business tion ; 

willing to work ‘and make himself useful. Ad Box 
125, Woodstown, N. J. 


Hotel Windle 


Ig East Forsyth Street 


American and European. Every department modern. 
Near all car lines. Rates, $2 to $2.50 per day. Euro- 
pean plan, 75c, $x and up, one person. 

C. B. SMITH, Propeicter. 

















THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
Second H 
The Pennhurst, cont 


Micuican Avenus, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, ih elevator to 


ANTED.—COPIES OF THE “PENNSYL. | “tt level. Write for booklet. - 8. BO 
THE KATHLU, 


vania Freedman,” published in Philadelphia. 
1196 Cawrnat Avs., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 


Either bound volumes or single copies. Cash will be 
paid forthem. Address J. C., this Office. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


$2500 AND $2000 WANTED ON FIRST 
THE AQUARILLE, Oren Act rue vear 
Oczan Enp or Tennessee Avz., 


mortgages on brick dwellings in Chester 
Atlantic City, N 


- ae 5 per cent. interest. The security is good and 
ies situated in desirable locations Address 
- J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


CHA RLES PALMER, 12 E. sth Street, Chester, Pa. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 


on India paper—engraving 23 inches by 18 in- 

ches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches, from 

the original Boydell engraved plate, made in 

We,’ from the original painting of Benjamin 
$3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 






















































ANTED.—YOUNG FRIENDS TO VOLUN- 
teer as visitors for the co-o tive coal club 
among the colored people. Apply to Susan P. Wharton, 
on Third day mornings, at 10 o’clock, Star Centre, 700 
Lombard Street. 
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OTHER’ S HELP. —WANTED YOUNG IN- 

telligent woman to make herself generaliy useful 

in small family where other help is kept. Apply pér- 
sonally, 1600 Master Street, Philadelphia 














ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


















BOA R DING. 
PERMANENT AND Fhe reg nate BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ Washington. Address 
— R. MATTHEW Sand. SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
., Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


SOR RENT.—ONE OR TWO ROOMS, 
unfurnished, for light housekeeping, third floor. 
2207 Jefferson Street. Philadelphia. 





OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te.ernons No. 1-33-55. 
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Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a specia! study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasa! and throat 
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and intonation taught. Send for circulars. Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 
142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, .... . 769 
A TYPICAL FRIEND OF THE OLDEN ‘TIME, . 771 
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and Pine Streets, $50,000.. rars-12r7 Arch Street, 
$150,000. 925 Arch Street, $50,000. 1111 Arch Street, 
$30,000. 1519 Lombard Street. 1737 Lombard Street. 


DAVID H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut Street. 


~ Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing a and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 









































Established 1827. Telephone. 
COLLINGS CARRIAGE Co. 
















































BUCKS QUARTERLY Meer eee 777 | Large variety of carriages for town and country. Car- HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
FOR PEACE, ........ +... . . 778 Piagestakenon storageand repair. Estimates furnished, | + Sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
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PERS 2 Hide pratires <3. TEACHERS WANTED. 


CO Ee ee We need a few more teachers for fall and spring | that we can do better for you than Many printers, not 
schools. ioe calls now than ever before Schools only in helping you to plan your printing wisely, but in 


and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost. Ad- | ha ful 
PI ntion FRIENDS’ INTEL- giving it that careful supervision so essential to the best 
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dress your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. | results. 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, | THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
tisements in it. This is of value to 174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. | Epwarp T. Bipp.e. Howarp Bippue. 
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FRIENDS 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk, 
*Phone 1-33-55- 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc, 
TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers’ certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal. No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good position. Write at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
demenncens Pa. 


IBREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold aoe to 





CYRUS CHAMB 
3 Medis Su. 


D) ~The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of 
the most useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of @ 


WEBSTER’S 


| INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
‘Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 
WHY NOT GIVE SOME ONE THIS 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT ? 
FRE E—“A Test In Pronunciation. » 


Instructive and entertaining for the whole family. 
lUustrated pamphlet aleo free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post Office, 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid delays : do not address Wernersville. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 
Under care 
GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual Training. 


For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel; 
furnishes a fests, guarded oy alain neat ae e 
pares for col 6 

UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 
George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Phi Vearl 
- Meeting of Pike . 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
George School 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purrts or Born Suxzs. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from uate 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. 
course of study. Students for for college o busi- 
ness. The home-like make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frisnvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chap ppaqua, New York. York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., dot Valley, N. ¥. 
“Locust V M. ¥. 


“SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, oun. 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individuai attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. ae Principai, 
warthmore, 


The Committee on Béssuion: of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are in 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring os are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth _ Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from ro a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated booklet. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Mentgemery county Bar. 


Ww ILLIAM G, FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 Sourn Twetrtu Street, PHILapeLrnia. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


zs 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orrices : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna, 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
gi2 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Twenty-five years’ experience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin Middletown, N Y , State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. Spancer Kinwey, M.D. Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 
OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 
These characteristics, =n 8 ities, reasonable 
prices, and class of restaurant a rank 


peculiarly its own. Weacdcbarent securing custom 
Of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 








He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 











Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 





GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XLIX. 
It’s a coal from God's altar must kindle our fire: 
and without fire, true fire, no acceptable sacrifice. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 
‘¢ THE World is too much with us.’’ Night and day 
No time have we to pause beside the way, 

Where roadside flowers in tender beauty bloom, 
Or violets veil the dust above the tomb. 


‘« The world is too much with us.’’ Pelf and sin, 
The stress of self, and Earth's tumultuous din, 
The ceaseless probing into things unknown, 
Eat through our lives as acids through a stone. 
‘* The world is too much with us,’’ yet, if we 
Linked earnest effort to high purity, 
Then we would cease through sordid care to grope, 
And see at times, the shy, sweet face of Hope. 

— Willian H. Hayne, in Sunday-School Times. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.' 

Paut the Apostle in his letter to the Roman Chris- 
tians makes use of many expressive terms and word- 
pictures to emphasize the distinction between those 
who had separated themselves from their former 
manner of life and were trying to live according to 
the precepts set forth by Paul’s great Teacher, and 
those who were still living unrepentant and unblest. 
No one knew better than Paul the degradation of the 
life from which they had been called, and no one 
understood more thoroughly the struggle that must 
arise between old habits and desires, and the hopes 
and aspirations aroused by their entrance upon this 
New Way. The temptations to lapse into the old 
and forbidden life were so ever-present, and the 
habits of a lifetime had to be so constantly guarded 
against, that we find Paul, like the good teacher that 
he was, constantly referring to them with words of 
warning, and pointing out the way to overcome them 
with words of cheer. 

He seems, in this letter, to have struck in a 
sentence, the vital difference between the old life and 
the new, when he says “ For to be carnally minded is 
death ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.”’ 
He goes on immediately to expand the matter still 
further saying ‘“‘ Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.”’ 

We can, if we choose, make three classifications 
of the kind of life a man may live. We may say, 
first that he may live a Physical Life. His main 
object in life would seem to be a gratification of 
sensuous pleasures, neither harmful nor objectionable, 


1 Read before Swarthmore College students, Eleventh month 15th, by 
Professor George A. Hoadley. 
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necessatily, but a gratification that may be both 
harmful and objectionable, and one that is sure to 
begin and end in self. The Romans of Paul’s day, 
particularly the upper and ruling classes, lived such a 
selfish physical life. The forefathers of these Romans 
had for their object in life the extension of the 
Empire by the subjugation of its enemies, an object 
that we may look upon as an unworthy one; but it 
was immeasurably higher than that of their descend- 
ants of Paul’s day, since their sole object and aim in 
life was the gratification of self; and that person is 
hopelessly lost who is unreservedly selfish. 

Again we may say that a man may live an intel- 
lectual life. The Greeks,as Paul knew them, lived 
the intellectual life. Among them he found culture 
and refinement, but a culture and refinement that 
lacked the grace of altruism. An unselfish service of 
others did not enter practically into the Greek 
philosophy of life, however clear the expression of it 
may be in Greek literature. 

The man who lives the Intellectual Life finds that 
it has much to recommend it. To live this life puts 
him into intimate relations with those worthies of past 
ages who have been impelled to put their thoughts 
into words. Every field of literary effort is open to 
his inspection and study. He turns the pages of 
history and feels within him the glow of enthusiasm 
with which the makers of history carved each for 
himself a place in the temple of achievement. The 
stirring tales of heroic deeds, the rhythmic song of the 
poet and the rich stores of dramatic art are his pos- 
session. In them he may live and with them he may 
fill the measure of his days. Whether this intel- 
lectual life is worth the living will depend entirely 
upon the use that is made of the lessons that it 
brings. We can conceive of those who make no use 
of its teachings except to satisfy the selfish enjoyment 
they feel in something well and artistically done, 
who permit their appreciation of the form of the 
story to obscure its high purpose, and see in the 

immortal song its literary excellence but not the 
spiritual impress that alone makes it immortal. 

Above, and including both the physical and the 
intellectual, is the Spiritual Life. To live the spiritual 
life is to put one’s self into intimate relations with the 
things that make for eternal truth. In his letter to 
the Ephesians Paul says ‘“‘ But the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance, against such 
there is no law.” Eph. v., 22-23. If we analyze 
these elements of the spiritual life, for that is what I 
understand Paul to mean by his statement of the 
“Fruits of the Spirit,’’ we shall find that they are 
the characteristics that we most admire in the lives 
of our friends. It is probable that there was no 


intention in the mind of Paul to arrange them in the 


7O 


order of their relative importance. Whether there 
was or not, the first mentioned, “love,” may be con- 
sidered the foundation stone upon which the existence 
of all the others depends. This love is an unselfish 
love, a love that seeks its reward in the service 
that it can render, not in that which it can receive, 
that looks upon the giving of help to others as a 
great opportunity, and that takes its greatest satisfac- 
tion in securing the happiness of others. 
been two writers who have put the impress of their 
personality upon a characterization of love. Paul in 
the thirteenth chapter of I. Corinthians and Henry 
Drummond in “ The Greatest Thing in the World.” 
Paul stated the essence of it all when he said “‘ Love 
suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not; love 
yaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.”’ 

These simple and ringing sentences have been 
amplified by Drummond in an attempt to make them 
come more nearly home to the requirements and 
understanding of the people of to-day, but to him 
who is living the spiritual life the words of Paul are 
as an open book telling the story of the divine charac- 
ter of love. How divine this character is, Christ 
indicated when he said “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he will lay down his life for his friend.” 
And again, “ But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” 
Here surely He did not mean “ have affection’’ but 
rather “express towards 
qualities that are expressed in the love of God for 
man.” There is, doubtless, no love that is more 
ennobling in its influence than that which is called 
love to God. To one who loves God the whole 
creation becomes a revelation of His attributes. 

The majestic rising of the sun, the beauty of the 
flying clouds, the tender care of the mother bird for 
her young, and the crashing storm, uprooting dead 
and useless trees, are but the tokens of His presence, 
and the man who lives the spiritual life looks forward 
with eager anticipation to the fulfilment of the promise 
of Isaiah, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ We 
sometimes think that it was easy for the old saints to 
live the spiritual life while it is difficult forus. Thisis 
because we know of their successes and of our 
failures. Their difficulties were just as real to them 
as ours are to us, in fact the obstacles in the path of 
the man who would live the spiritual life to-day are 
puerile in comparison with the cruel persecutions 
that pursued the man who was among the first to 
break away from his associates and attempted to live 
the life of the despised Christian. The misconcep- 
tion of the early days in regard to the spiritual life 
has not been entirely removed even at the present 
time. It is not at all unusual to find, especially 
among the young, those who think that gloom, 
sadness and despondency constitute the normal frame 
of mind of those who call themselves Christians. 
But the second in the list of the fruit of the spirit is 
Joy.. This is not merely the joy of living, but the 
joy that comes from an accurate conception of the 
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relations between man and his maker. Who has a 
better title to be the possessor of joy, and to be pos- 
sessed by it, than one who has carefully weighed the 
relative values of the finite and the infinite? Believing 
that all things work together for good to them who 
love God, he can pass through the most trying 
experiences of life with a serene confidence that, even 
in the midst of them all, fills his soul with an 
unshaken trust and a living joy. The possession of 
this fruit of the spirit is a blessing, not only to the 
man himself but to all with whom he comes in 
He radiates good cheer and his pleasant 
greeting dissipates the clouds of discontent and helps 
many a despondent soul to surmount the obstacles 
that have stood as gloomy barriers in their pathway, 
and to take up again with renewed hope the duties 
that had seemed too heavy to be undertaken. 

When the heavenly messengers appeared to the 
astonished shepherds who were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, the greeting in their message 
was “Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’’ As Peace was a part 
of the divine message so it plays an important part in 
the spiritual life. No one more thoroughly appreciates 
the blessings of peace than he who has seen the 
horrors of war, and to no one does this ‘peace of 
God which passeth understanding ” come with greater 
blessings than to one who has to spend his days in 
the active struggles of our modern business life. In 
the individual life peace may come with a freedom 
from fear, or want, or perplexing care. It is not 
necessary that these do not exist, but that there should 
be such an abiding faith in the goodness of God that 
fear and want and care are robbed of their terrors and 
a peace that the world with its perplexities and 
annoyances cannot take away becomes the abiding 
habit of the man who lives the spiritual life. Isaiah 
recognizes the conditions of this peace when he 
writes ‘‘O that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments! then had thy peace been as a river, and 
thy righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 

We have mentioned but three of the nine fruits of 
the spirit that are given in Paul’s list. What visions 
the very names of the others bring to us of the living 
saints of God whose acquaintance we have been 
privileged to enjoy. Long suffering, patience under 
depressing circumstances, gentleness, the essential 
quality of the gentleman and the gentlewoman, good- 
ness, the salt whose savor makes this earth a fit 
dwelling place for man, faith that can remove moun- 
tains of doubt and unbelief, meekness that brings 
rest to the soul and temperance that typifies a whole- 
some and effective self-control. 

I have said that the spiritual life includes the 
physical and the intellectual, but we must not make 
the mistake of supposing that it depends upon them. 
Some of the noblest work has been done and some 
of the sweetest songs have been sung by those whose 
bodily infirmities have deprived them of an active 
participation in what is called the work of the world, 
and some of the most inspiring lives have been lived 
by those who could lay no claim to being intellectual. 

What the possession of an abounding physical 
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life and intellectual abilities brings to their possessor, 
is an enlarged opportunity and a just demand for 
greater results in the living of the Life Spiritual. 


A TYPICAL FRIEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


In looking over the memoir of Enoch Lewis, born 
in 1776, and well known in Eastern Pennsylvania as a 
mathematician and teacher of his department at 
Westtown Friends’ School in its early days, I find 
the mention of characteristics and opinions of an in- 
teresting nature. The testimonies he upheld are 
those of the true Christian, and are as valuable now 
as in the time he lived. They are those which neutral- 
ize barbarism, and forward civilization, and are of the 
highest importance in all lands and in all times. He 
seems to have been a typical Friend, and his influ- 
ence on his pupils and his impress on the time were 
naturally in accordance with the strength and purity 
of his character. The memoir is a pamphlet of 111 
pages, prepared by his son, Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, 
from which I make a few extracts. 
GRACEANNA LEwISs. 


Media, Pa., Eleventh month 10, 1903. 


One who knew Enoch Lewis as a boy said of 
him, “ He was high-spirited and quick-tempered, but 
somehow or other never got into quarrels. 
Though so sober-minded that most of us were rather 
in awe of him, he would not tell tales on his mis- 
chievous school fellows, but would persist in keeping 
silence, when he could not deny his knowledge of our 
pranks.” 

At fifteen he was accounted a full hand in gather- 
ing in the harvest, and led the reapers and mowers in 
the field. 

At that time it was the custom to give spirituous 
liquors to workmen in harvest. His father disliked 
the practice and yielded to it with reluctance, in- 
creased by experience of its debasing results. Being 
a man of deep piety and of nice moral sensibilities, 
his mind was at times profoundly troubled on the 
subject. He sometimes said that by reason of the 
excitement and turbulence caused by the use of 
liquor, he feared that he lost as much in Christian 
progress during the time of harvest as he was able 
to gain with all his diligence during the rest of the 
year. To add to his anxiety and dread, his own sons 
were necessarily exposed to the temptation of indulg- 
ing with others in the customary beverage. Although 
so young and inexperienced, Enoch, having noticed 
the degrading effects of the practice, resolved to ab- 
stain from all alcoholic drinks, and, having once taken 
his stand, he was not to be moved, boy as he was, by 
persuasion or ridicule. There were companions of 
his harvest labors who laughed at him for his per- 
sistent singularity, but who in after times may have 
lamented their own fatal delusion, when they found 
themselves, before they were well aware whither the 
current of their fate was tending, whirled in the giddy 
circle of that maelstrom whose sweep is ruin, and 
whose vortex is death. 





At about fifteen years of age, Enoch was employed 
to teach in Radnor School, where he had recently 
been a pupil, and where many young men were sev- 
eral years his senior. The uniform steadiness of the 
young teacher, his firm and decided manner, joined 
with moderation, made him master of the situation. 
No school was more orderly or apparently more 
easily governed. Year by year he improved his op- 
portunities, bought books and studied alone, and 
made himself sufficiently familiar with Latin to study 
books in that language, at the same time that he sup- 
ported himself by teaching. When under twenty 
years of age he was led by curiosity to visit the hall 
of the Philadelphia Library, for the purpose of exam- 
ining Newton’s “ Principia.” Andrew Ellicott, who 
had been a major in the army of the Revolution, and 
then been lately appointed one of the commissioners 
for making some surveys, and laying out certain 
towns in Western Pennsylvania, happened to be pres- 
ent. Ellicott was himself a mathematician of very re- 
spectable acquirements, and was surprised to hear a 
rustic, homespun-looking youth asking for such a 
book, and particularly when he appeared to examine 
it with such interest and attention as manifested a 
knowledge of the language and the subject. After a 
second interview Ellicott informed the youth that he 
was about to form a company of surveyors on the 
western frontiers of Pennsylvania, and offered him 
an appointment in that service, at the rate of half a 
guinea a day, exclusive of traveling expenses and pro- 
visions, beyond Harrisburg. The offer was accepted, 
and the young man became one of the company with- 
out knowing that a military escort was to be.a part 
of the expedition. Had he known it before leaving 
Philadelphia, he would have declined the service; but 
he fared as the rest, and was under no roof from the 
time he left Harrisburg in the spring until their re- 
turn late in the following fall. The survey for the 
town of Le Boeuf was entrusted to Enoch Lewis and 
another surveyor, but at the instance of the former, 
without a military guard. In a company of sixty men 
for these western surveys he was the only person ad- 
hering to the dress and mode of speech peculiar to 
Friends, but these peculiarities caused no disrespect 
either by the commissioners or their subordinates, 
who had learned to appreciate the sterling worth of 
this accurate and wholly reliable person. On the con- 
trary, Andrew Ellicott treated him with great kind- 
ness and consideration, taking pains to inform his 
parents of their respect for his talents and their ap- 
probation of his conduct. 

One of the commissioners had been a general in 
the army of the Revolution, had been a member of 
Congress, and of the Convention that formed the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania. He had commanded 
several years at Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg, had seen 
much of frontier life, and had been accustomed to deal 
with men of the rudest description. Unfortunately 
he had become somewhat habituated to the use of 
profane language, and when excited was rather pro- 
fuse in hard epithets. He soon perceived that profan- 
ity was disagreeable to the plain young Friend, and 
in his presence was so considerate as generally to 
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avoid it. 
occur, and then his impetuous Irish temper was too 
strong for his self-restraint, and he would break out 
into volleys of oaths. On one of these occasions he 
turned to the young man, and although thirty years 
his senior, apologized for using such language. “ It 
is an ungentlemanly and unchristian practice,” said 
he; “ I know it is, but these scoundrels can never be 
made to believe that I am in earnest till I thunder at 
them like a heathen.” “ They obey me very well when 
I happen to give them an order,” replied the gentle 
Friend. “ Yes, yes,” said the General, “ your man- 
ner don’t require swearing. I can’t get along without 
it, but I assure you I mean to quit it when I get home. 
If I should quit it now, not a soul would stir when I 
speak.” 

On their return from their field of labor, after 
their hardships in a life in the woods, when the com- 
pany all met at Pittsburg, they were disposed to re- 
laxation and indulgence. Wine was deemed essen- 
tial to good cheer, and no social entertainment was 
considered complete without it. A visitor of distinc- 
tion was one day present when a young man belong- 
ing to the expedition indulged too freely and became 
garrulous and foolish. Mortified with this behavior 
of a companion, Enoch Lewis slipped away before the 
wine came upon the board. By this act, he became 
aware of a want he experienced in the loss of the ac- 
customed glass of wine, and seeing his own danger, he 
at once resolved to renounce the use of wine and to 
avoid the risks attendant upon it. To resolve and 
to do were practically the same thing at that time of 
his life and ever after. 


( Zo be continued.) 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSON.—No. 44. 
WHAT IS TRUTH? 
GOLDEN TExtT.—He that overcometh shall inherit these 
things ; and I will be his God, and he shall be 
my son.—Revelation, xxi., 7. 
Before study of Lesson read Revelation, xxi., 1-8; xxii.,3-14; 
John xviii., 33-38. 

With the present lesson those who have followed 
this series reach the end of five years’ consecutive 
study of the Old and New Testaments. And as we 
turn back to survey once more the way we have come, 
the question of Pilate rises to our lips, What is truth? 
What principle underlies the testimony of prophets, 
seers and apostles in all their variety of condition and 
of expression? In what sense does Jesus fulfill, not 
destroy, “the law”? And what is “the truth,” to 
bear witness to which Jesus was born? 

Some things we can confidently say are not “the 
truth.” Not all true things deserve the term in the 
high sense in which Jesus uses it. There are multi- 
tudes of matters of fact which are not worth bearing 
witness to in any large way. Perhaps, indeed, it is not 
too much to say, that no mere temporary fact calls 
for the testimony of the prophet. Was Moses set 
adrift ina basket? It is not unlikely, but it is not im- 
portant. Did the walls of Jericho fall down at the 
sound of the Hebrew trumpets? It does not seem 
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| of evidence. 
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Occasions of irritation would, however, | probable, but it is of no particular consequence. Did 


Elisha make iron to float? Did Moses write the Pen- 
tateuch? Was Solomon the wisest of men? Was 
Jesus born of a virgin? Did he make water into 
wine? Did the apostles speak in unknown tongues? 
All these and many more are questions of general in- 
terest in some ways, but there is no answer to any 
one of them which is worth living and dying for. All 
such questions must be decided according to the laws 
We must find what witnesses are avail- 
able as to the facts in question, and on the basis of 
their testimony we must either reach conclusions or 
decide that conclusions cannot be reached. These are 
really matters of history and not religious questions 
at all. 

Another class of questions must be decided in a 


| somewhat similar way. The nature of God is a sci- 


entific question. Is there one God or are there many? 
ls God a unity or a trinity? Is there an evil deity as 
well as a good one? What is the origin of man and 
what is his destiny? Is there a future life and what is 
its nature? These must be determined, if they can be 
determined, exactly as are other scientific questions 
—by collecting and classifying facts and generalizing 
from them. And in many cases we must accustom 
ourselves to “the agony of a suspended judgment.” 
Not that we may not individually have special revela- 
tions in these matters, and not that these may not be 
a sufficient basis for faith; but such revelations are of 
necessity personal, and unless numerous and alike, 
have little weight in carrying conviction to others. 
If they are numerous and similar, then they become 
facts of sufficient importance for science to classify 
and verify, if possible. 

But religion is the art of living. It is not a thing 
to believe, but an attitude toward life. It is not a 
something which calls for assent, but a something 
which calls for conduct. And we find that the key- 
note of the testimony of the prophets is individualism. 
Each man must live his own life. He must make his 
own habits determine his own acts, and endure the 
consequences, whatever they may be. Out of indi- 
vidualism proceeds duty, Something within him must 
decide which of many ways he will choose. This some- 
thing may be his selfish desire, caprice, or custom. 
But the prophets proclaimed as the basis of duty a 
law written on the heart, a teaching, not of man, but 
of God. And this claim is verifiable. We may seek 
it in our own natures and find it there; and, having 
found it, we may follow it. 

The Christian builds still higher. He knows and 
obeys the law within him, thus fulfilling the 
law and the prophets. But he accomplishes 
this result by coming under the influence of 
a higher and deeper principle than that of 
duty—and that is the power of brotherly love. Duty 
thus attains to a soul and becomes alive. The Chris- 
tian labors not blindly to live up to a law, but he la- 
bors lovingly with the aim of it all in sight. He is 
not merely saving his soul, but he is helping on God’s 
purposes as to man. Such transformation of life can- 
not be commanded. Man can only put himself into a 
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receptive condition and pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
When God's revealings come they are a free gift. And 
as man cannot command them, neither can he com- 
mand himself. His desires, his passions, his personal 
loves and hates may at any time force him into injus- 
tice and disobedience. Wherefore he must lay down 
the attempt and surrender himself to the control of 
that higher self which is divine. As the prophets 
sought to free men from external control, Jesus 
sought to lead them voluntarily to subject themselves 
to a new servitude based on self-surrender; a laying 
down of lower life to take up the higher life of service. 

Our love to those who love us is easy to show. It 
is comparatively simple to show our benevolence to 
all whom we meet. But in our time and nation that 
large and impersonal love which we owe to every hu- 
man being must, if it is not to degenerate into mere 
sentimentality, show itself in active citizenship. What 
love owes to humanity at large is justice, not vague 
longings, luxurious sentiments. And that justice can 
be reached mainly through our citizenship. No man 
can be a good Christian who is not a good citizen. No 
man is a good citizen who does not use his powers as 
a citizen to extend the domain of the kingdom of 
righteousness. 


Topics. 
The Study of the Bible. 
The Use of the Bible. 
The Law and the Prophets. 
What Does Christianity Demand of Us? 
Christian Citizenship. 


THE OFFSHOOTS OF CONCORD. 


THE summer schools are closed now. Each year new 
ones are started, and it is safe to say that there are 
no specialties now that cannot be procured in 
vacation-time by busy people. 

It is many years since Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Dr. Harris, Thomas Davidson, and 
numbers of other distinguished men founded the first 
summer school of philosophy. It was a little, plain, 
single-roomed board building, looking like a primitive 
school-house, in Bronson Alcott’s “back yard.” 
Here the long-haired, silver-tongued Alcott plied 
Socratic questions; here Emerson, the long-faced, 
keen-eyed Yankee, uttered his epigrammatic, dis- 
connected other-world wisdom, touched by the spicy 
flavor of the canny farmers about; and here the 
truculent, red-headed Davidson, with his phenomenal 
verbal memory, dealt with philosophy as though it 
were a kind of mental prize-fight. Half the 
distinguished men of letters of that generation in 
America took their turn to talk in the little Concord 
schoolhouse. 

That generation has passed away, and only a few 
men remain who recall its palmy days, but in two 
places, at least, offshoots of the Concord school still 
flourish. So early in 1888, Thomas Davidson started 
a school of philosophy on his own account in 
Farmington, and the following year moved it to Glen 
Moore inthe Adirondacks. Here throughout July and 
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August of each year many of the best available men 
gather and talk, and many forthcoming philosophical 
books are outlined and discussed here. 

But what different offshoots spring from the same 
parent tree! On the coast of Maine, inland four or 
five miles, and upon the tidal river Piscataqua, is 
another child of the Concord school—a daughter this 
time, for the “ eternal womanly”’ reigns supreme in 
the method and arrangement of Greenacre. Greenacre 
is a sort of conference of religions. Philoscphy is 
not barred out, but it is not a main feature. Here 
Buddhist yogis in flowing robes, Persian prophets in 
gold-embroidered vestments, Jewish rabbis, and 
Catholic priests present and discuss their various faiths. 

One of the most picturesque features of the year 
in Greenacre is the Buddhist flower festival, given in 
August, under the full moon; the day of the year 
when, it is said, the spirits are nearest the earth. At 
this time prayers are most readily heard and answered. 
But the spirits are exacting. It is only to the pure 
in heart and body that they come. The day must be 
one of strict fast and of pure and kindly thoughts ; of 
solitude and quiet, and one’s garb must be entirely of 
white. At night under an enormous pine-tree an 
altar is raised covered with white flowers and decorated 
with thirty-seven lighted candles. It was a strange 
sight this year to see the white-robed pilgrims, about 
one hundred in number, each bearing a lighted candle, 
sitting motionless for an hour or more in a circle 
around the motionless yogis. Slowly the August 
full moon rose, at first making gaunt shadows from 
the giant pine waver over the ground, and then sending 
shafts of light under its boughs. Merely as a 
spectacular scene, it was unsurpassed. 

A slight protest these schools of philosophy and 
religion may seem against the colossally commercial 
spirit of the age, and yet, however faint-voiced the 
protest, it is still in the spirit of the Concord protest 
fifty years before.—[Harper’s Weekly. | 


CONVERSION ONLY THE BEGINNING.—The new birth 
does not mean that the man is full grown any more 
than natural birth does. It simply means that the 
new life has begun, and that if it is allowed its freedom, 
and if it is lived according to the rules of health (for 
there are spiritual rules of health, as well as physical 
ones), it will grow in strength and knowledge. A 
person thus born from above may be very far from 
what he is to be when he shall have attained even a 
moderate growth in the Christian life. He lacks 
experience altogether, he lacks knowledge, he may 
fall into mistakes and even sins. But there is one 
thing that he must not lack, for lacking it he will soon 
cease to bea Christian at all. He must not lack this; 
that the chief desire of his life is to discover God’s 
will and to do it, to discover the blessings that God 
has for him and for others through him, and to receive 
the one and hand forth the others.—[ Interchange, 
Baltimore. | 

s¢ 
WiTH God—go over the sea ; 


Without him, not over the threshold ! 
—Russian Proverb. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5» 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
Tue difficulty in securing representative attendance 
and active interest in our business meetings has led, 
in recent years, to very free discussion of the reasons 
for this, and many suggestions have been offered to 
promote a better condition of affairs. Fundamen- 
tally the business of any organized body ought to 
prosper, for if its business management is at fault, the 
requisite machinery for active religious work lacks 
guidance. In many instances the time of holding 
these meetings has been changed to an hour better 
suited to the convenience of the members with a fa- 
effect the 


vorable interest. 


upon attendance and 
Meetings that have solved the problem of non-attend- 
ance in this way do not at present need to seek fur- 
ther change ; but many small meetings exist that keep 
up little more than the form of a business meeting. 
It seems to us that in every community of Friends, 
there should be enough of common business interest 
in the affairs of the Society to invite a general attend- 
ance of members. 

Some years ago our business meetings had taken 


on a set formalism as to the kind 


of business 


that 
should be considered therein, and a stereotyped man- 
ner of conducting business which we fondly believed 
was according to George Fox’s ideal. This gradually 
led to a consideration of most of the affairs that really 
interested the membership in organizations outside 
the regular business meetings. The First-day school 
associations, the philanthropic union, the young 
Friends’ associations, absorbed the active, vigorous 
thought and interest of the members. The business 
meetings awoke to the fact that they must assume 
what had become a large part of the business inter- 
ests of Friends, if they hoped to live; and we have 
as a result the query as to First-day schools, the ap- 
pointment of First-day school and philanthropic com- 
mittees by the meeting, and the consideration of busi- 
ness incident to their existence. 

We urge that the meetings be not allowed to set- 
tle down into a newer formalism based upon these 


committe reports, added to the routine business of 
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the past. We must not allow outside agencies con- 
stantly to divert interest from the meeting. The busi- 
ness meeting is a place for the consideration of any 
concern that affects the interests and activities of the 
Society. The volume of business to be transacted in 
some places may make it necessary to relegate to 
committees business which in the smaller meetings 
should form a fitting and interesting part of the 
monthly meeting business. We have, so far as we 
know, no laws of exclusiveness. The desire of its 
founders was that all business be soberly and weight- 
ily considered, and that such mutual forbearance 
should at all times exist, that decisions would be 
reached in unity rather than by majority. Business 
needs to proceed at as rapid a rate as is consistent 
with deliberate judgment. The painfully slow trans- 
action of a smal] amount of routine business, which is 
not to affect the interests or movements of the mem- 
bers during the month that follows, invites absence 
from the meeting. 

Every organized body of Friends ought to have 
some activities under its control about which its mem- 
bers need to confer. Reports from other Friendly 
centers of action that are of business interest to the 
Society at large, are in order even if there is no min- 
ute to bring up such a report, or the meeting has no 
standing committee on the subject. Indeed, we need 
more moving committees, rather than a multiplica- 
tion of standing ones in our meetings. 

The entire retinue of complaints about the dull- 
ness of business meetings would pass away if we had 
business of interest to our members to engage our 
attention, and conducted the meetings as we would 
carry on any other business enterprise which we de- 
sired to make successful. The traditions of our an- 
cestors have always a certain weight and educational 
value to us, but their needs were not identical with 
ours. If we were as faithful and diligent in follow- 
ing our own light as some of us are in trying to fol- 
low that which shines dimly through the mist of 
years, we should become an active and striving 
church, with so much business of interest to us that 
we should have to economize time in every possible 
way to give it all proper place and attention. 

GEORGE FOX’S CREED. 
A LEAFLET sent us by the Friends’ Tract Association 
(London), number 228 of their series, contains in 
convenient form for distribution the letter of George 
Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, 1671 ; aninterest- 
ing document showing that the “‘ founder of Quaker- 
ism’’ had no new and innovating theological doctrine 


to promulgate, but held, for the most part, the 
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accepted Christian theories of his time. In this letter 
he expresses his beliefs about God, Christ, the Bible, 
almost in the very words of the historic creeds of the 
church of that time, and that may be heard recited in 
Orthodox churches to-day. 

The tract is valuable as a reminder that George 
Fox’s distinctive message had to do not with theologi- 
cal matters but with spiritual. His mission was not to 
set the world right in speculative theology, as it is not 
the mission of Friends to-day to try to set the world 
right in this regard, nor to insist on setting one 
another right. One needs to be a good deal of a 
philosopher, learned in the schools, and besides to 
have a decided metaphysical turn, to accomplish 
anything of real value to the world in speculative 
theology. Most of usare hardly more qualified to speak 
with authority in these matters than we are to decide 
important questions in chemistry or in bridge building. 

The mission of George Fox was to get men 
interested in the eternal things of life instead of the 
merely fleeting, trifling things of the hour; to get 
them to live the life of the spirit and not merely the 
material and intellectual life ; to get even the humblest 
to understand that he, as well as the richest or the 
most learned, had equal access to the Quickener of 
the spiritual life. The mission of Friends to-day is 
no other, and the world to-day needs to be called to 
things eternal as muchas it did in George Fox’s 
time ; it is not in urgent need now, any more than 
then, of any prophet of a new and startling, nor yet 
of an old and “ sound,”’ theological theory. 

In handing this leaflet to those not familiar with 
the attitude of Friends, it is important to make it 
clear that the letter is of interest to us as a matter of 
biography and not as a binding, or even as a 
representative, statement of the belief of Friends. 
Many of us could use the language George Fox uses 
and in some of our Disciplines almost the same 
wording is still found; but there are many other 
Friends who would not think of using the formula of 
a man of the seventeenth century to express their 
theological ideas, any more than they would go to 
the works of a seventeenth century scientist to get a 
formula by which the better to understand some 
chemical reaction, or to the works of the earliest 
students of mechanics to get plans and specifications 
for some great modern building. 

It is important that we be explicit in these matters, 
for it is very hard for those accustomed to subscribing 
to the creed of their sect to understand the position 
of Friends in this regard, and how those of different 
views can worship together without disowning one 
another and without the necessity of concealing their 
deviations of thought from one another. 
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BIRTHS. 


JONES.—In Merchantville, N. J., Tenth month 12th, 
1903, to B. Henry and Elizabeth Stokes Jones, a daughter, 
who is named Marian Elizabeth Jones. 

TEMPLE.—At Lansdowne, Pa., on Eleventh month 21st, 
1903, to Edward Brinton and Lucy Bartram Temple, a 
daughter, who is named Elizabeth Bartram Temple. 

TILTON.—In New York City, on the 25th of Ninth 
month, to Edward L. and Mary Bigelow Tilton, a daughter, 
who is named Mary Elizabeth. 

WILLIAMS.—At San Francisco, Eleventh month 16th, 
1903, to J. Paul J. and Marie Welsh Williams, a son, who is 
named Ralph Welsh Williams. 


DEATHS. 

BELL.—Suddenly, at the Manor, Hudson, N. Y., on the 
12th of Eleventh month, in the 85th year of her age, 
Harriet Thomas Bell, widow of James C. Bell. She was a 
member of New York Meeting. She leaves foursons and one 
daughter. The youngest son, James Harvey Bell, served with 
great credit as Mayor of Yonkers for several years, where he 
has always lived. 


FLAGG.—On Fourth-day, Eleventh month 25th, 1¢03, 
at his home in Swarthmore, Dr. J. Foster Flagg, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

His many years of service as a dentist, and as a lecturer 
in one of Philadelphia’s Dental Colleges, made him the 
personal friend of a large number of men and women to 
whom his death is a personal bereavement. He had that 
rare quality of sympathy by which he knew the needs of 
others, and how best to minister to them. His beneficent 
life ‘lent constant argument to his neighbor's creed,’ in 
behalf of integrity and sincerity and loving-kindness—those 
‘things of the spirit’’ that put upon the passing years the 
stamp of the eternal. 5. PL 

GARRETT.—In Media, Pa., on Eleventh month 17:h, 
1903, Martha Garrett, in her 97th year. A life-long member 
with Friends. Interment at Newtown, Delaware Co., 
Friends’ Burying Ground. 

LUKENS.—At Oakland, California, Eleventh month 
26th, Helen Mar Lukens, youngest daughter of Courtland F. 
Lukens, who is now a resident of Orange City, Florida. 

MARSHALL,—In Kennett township, on Eleventh month 
28th, 1903, Elizabeth M. Marshall, aged 77 years, widow of 
the late Lewis Marshall of Newlin. Intermentat Longwecd. 

Her death removes another most lovable and useiul 
woman from this community. Her aid in behalf of the 
Flower Mission to which beautiful philanthropy she has 
given largely of her time and strength for several years, 
will be greatly missed. As a writer she was quite well- 
known and was gifted with poetic talent that has been 
favorably recognized. Through her great-grandmother she 
was descended from the famous painter, Benjamin West. 

McILVAIN.—At her home near Mt. Holly, N. J., 
Eleventh month 18th, 1903, Rebecca B. Mellvain, in her 
8oth year. 

PRICE. —Suddenly, Eleventh month 24th, 1903, at 1639 
Race street, Philadelphia, Sarah Townsend Price, for many 
years Principal of Friends’ Primary Schcol, 15th and Race Sts. 

SMEDLEY.—In Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., Eleventh 
month 1st, Elwood Smedley, in his 83d year. An Elder of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

TAYLOR.—At Columbus, N. J., on the 14th of Eleventh 
month, Caleb S. Taylor, son of the late William C. and 
Emily S. Taylor, in the 61st year of his age. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
and possessed a meek and quiet spirit, always bearing his 
afflictions with Christian patience and fortitude. 

We know that it is well with thee, dear one, 
Thy work is finished and thy soul at rest. 

It is the recompense God kindly gives, 
And He is love, and surely love knows best. 


WALKER. —At her home, Waterford, Va., Eleventh 
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Janes M. and Eliza H. Walker, in the 55th year of her age. 
A life-long member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 























NOTES. 

Evizasera Luoyp has a minute from Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, eadorsed by Bucks Quarterly Meeting, to visit 
isolated Friends in their homes as far west as the Pacific 
Coast, and appoint meetings among them as way opens. 
The feeling that she ought to undertake this work has been 
growing with her for years, and she now hopes that nothing 
will prevent her entering upon it about the middle of First 
month, 1904. Her present plan of travel (which is subject 
to change) is to go west via Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Denver, Pueblo and Albuquerque to Los Angeles ; 
going thence to San Francisco she will return via Portland, 
Helena, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago (running down 
from there to Peoria), Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland. 
Friends living on or near this route who desire a visit from 
her are requested to write her at Lansdowne, Pa., (or at the 
office of Frtenos’ INTELLIGENCER), so that she may include 
them in her plans. She will give four months to this work, 
returaing in time for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 































































































The Abington Meeting House, near Jenkintown, Pa., one 
of the earliest places of worship built in Pennsylvania by the 
Society of Friends, has just been renovated. The interior 
has been replastered and repainted and the woodwork was 
renewed wherever necessary. 

Repairs were made to the big old-fashioned galleries, 
which were built about 1750, but it was found that the 
timbers were as sound as when they were put in place. 
The workmen were amazed not only by the remarkable 
preservation, but by the generous amount of strong material 
used for the limited capacity the galleries were called upon 
to accommodate. 

Regular First-day meetings have been resumed in the 
building. A carpet has also been laid, a luxury that earlier 
worshipers there did not enjoy. This meeting originated at 
the home of Thomas Fairman, at Shackamaxon, soon after 
the arrivalof William Penn. Its two hundredth anniversary 
was celebrated on Twelfth month 3d, 1882. Foratime the 
memers worshiped in private houses. In 1697 John Barnes 
gave 120 acres of land in Abington for the erection of the 
present edifice. —[ Philadelphia Press. ] 

Landowne Friends held their first Monthly Meeting in 
the new house on the evening of Eleventh}month 23d. The 
stillness both within and without was very grateful in contrast 
with the noise that surrounded the meetings while held in 
Birker Hall. The feeling of thankfulness and peace that 
filled all hearts was voiced by J. Eugene Baker and Elizabeth 
Lloyd. 

In the business meeting two new members were received 
on certificate and application for membership was made by 
a mother and daughter who have attended the meeting quite 
regularly. The total cost of ground, house and furniture 
will be a little over $10,000; of this amount about $1,400 is 
yetto be raised. The meeting had decided to do without a 
carpet until the house was all paid for; a kind Friend hear- 
ing of this, gave $200 for the purchase of a carpet. 

Tne First-day School on the 29th, was unusually large, 
several being present who had not before attended. About 
sixty were in attendance at the meeting, many of whom were 
children, and again the outward quiet made it easier for all 
hearts to gather into the stillness. 

On the 22d of Eleventh month our First-day morning 
meeting at York, Pa., was attended by Frank Ball, of Quaker- 
town, Pa. A goodly number of Friends and Friendly people 
were present. Friend Ball presented the principles of 
religion in a very happy and inspiring manner—impressing 
the value of cheerfulness and of fair dealings with our fellow- 
men—that it is the real practical every-day religious life that 
fits us for the enjoyment of the Father's blessing. At an 
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moath 224, 1903, Mary H. Walker, daughter of the late 





informal conference after meeting Friend Ball read a paper 
on ‘‘The More Abundant Life,’ which contained many 
helpful thoughts and was much appreciated. He dwelt upon 
the Divine creative power and the indwelling of this Spirit 
in each individual soul. He encouraged the young people 
to live up totheir highest standard of right—that the religious 
life is not a gloomy one, but one of everlasting joy and peace. 
B. K..C. 

A parents’ meeting was held at Abington in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Third-day afternoon, Eleventh month 24th. 
Three subjects were considered, ‘‘ How shall parents keep 
up with literary work without neglecting home duties?’’ 
A fine paper was read by Carrie Coggins, of Philadelphia, 
which was followed by a discussion. ‘A paper on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Home to the School,’’ was read by Cynthia 
Bosler, of Ogontz, followed by a discussion by Rachel Martin, 
teacher in Abington Friends’ School, and Susan H. Jarrett, 
of Hatboro. ‘‘ How shall we teach our children to show 
respect to the aged?’’ a paper by Emma W. Gaskill, of 


Jenkintown, was followed by general discussion.— [Doyles- 
town Intelligencer. ] 


Percy Bigland, of Chelsea, England, the artist who 
painted the Quaker Wedding, is now the guest of Isaac H. 
Clothier at Wynnewood, Pa. We understand that he expects 
to remain in this country several months. 


COMMUNICATION. 


NEIGHBORS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Your editorial of some time past, entitled ‘‘On Being 
Neighbors,’’ was of interest. In it you speak of the 
necessity of settlement work in one’s own neighborhood, 
among less cultured neighbors, mingling among them as 
‘*friends on equal terms, claiming that the settlement 
workers have found that for them it has not been a self- 
sacrifice but a self-development.’’ 

If we coudd mingle with our neighbors in the consecrated 
spirit that true settlement workers have, we would do a great 
good and be strengthened in our own souls. But we musz 
have that consecrated spirit and if we come in touch with 
these less fortunate ones (from a worldly standpoint) it must 
be with a soul touch—there we can meet on common ground 
and commune one with the other understandingly. 

Once the writer stood in the door of a hospitable city 
home, side by side with the owner. A tramp came up the 
steps, asking for aid, addressing the owner of the house as 
‘‘ Brother.’’ It may have been only a professional beggar's 
trick to win attention, it may have been far more, but the 
lesson learned then has never been forgotten, and often as 
city streets are paced, and weary faces are met and 
passed by, the terms ‘‘ brother’’ or ‘‘sister’’ will come up 
in thought and the heart is softened by the titles which prove 
all God's family of earth one, after all. 

Why is it that in this new century, so many of us are 
learning to bury the deeper soul self under a round of 
gaiety, of dissipation and light talk, and only in church, 
meeting, or in the face of some deep calamity, is the soul 
permitted to shine forth? 

Are we ashamed of this greater Christ self within us all? 
—the /that in the Great Forever must rule supreme if we are 
to ever reach the Heaven of our desires? Are the Society of 
Friends, as a whole, true in daily practice to their own 
doctrine, ‘‘ The indwelling Christ spirit’’ ? 

A few of the older ones spiritualized, uplifted by lives of 
experience have learned what the much-laughed-about 
Christian scientists and mental scientists are trying to teach— 
the power of the I, the Christ within, but do the young ones 
understand ? They read about it, they hear it in sermons, but 
the real putting in practice can be taught also. Is it? 

In the early days of the Society, when persecutions 
brought out this soul self more, lives seemed tuned to 
higher chords and even the veil of the unseen was oft lifted 
and the eye of spirit read what the eye of flesh could not, 
and ‘‘ God truly walked with the sons of men.’’ 
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The silent worship of the Friends is beautiful. When 
rightly understood it is the one true worship, but in the grand 
old cathedrals across the sea, and in her own home land, the 
writer has kneeled and worshiped also, and found again the 
same silent communion ; and from Brother Lawrence, the 
Roman Catholic monk, to the Society of Friends, and also 
the truth teachers of our day, the practice of the 
‘« Presence of God,’’ istaught. But until Catholic and Protest- 
ant alike learn like Brother Lawrence, in the past century, to 
live the life, to practice the Presence hourly within ourselves, 
even if need be as a school lesson is conned, we are not 
consecrated, not fit for the neighborhood idea, here or else- 
where, for we cannot understand our brother and in our zeal 
we may interfere with that which concerns us not, for every 
man's hearth in palace or cabin should bea sacred altar, and 
we may rashly tread where angels fear to. 

Mickleton, N. /. LAURA LIPPINCOTT PANCOAST. 


Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Middletown, 
falling as it does on Thanksgiving, is always more 
largely attended than any other meeting in the quarter, 
the one on Fifth-day being no exception to the rule, 
though the house was not crowded as many times in 
previous years, the galleries especially showing a 
number of vacant seats. : 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

An opening prayer was made by Sarah Bonsall, 
who afterward spoke, prefacing her remarks by sev- 
eral beautiful Scripture promises. She queried why 
we were assembled, whether to give thanks, to min- 
gle socially, or to worship the Almighty God? She 
advised that we worship acording to our light, spoke 
of the beauty of silence, and that the spoken word 
was not necessary to perfect worship, though the 
young may feel the need of it, for which she could not 
blame them; in time they may feel differently. She 
emphasized the necessity for individual responsibil- 
ity; life is short, and it is important to work now. 
We should not distress ourselves about our neigh- 
bors, but tend our own gardens and all would be well. 


BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 


Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, took for his 
texts, ““ Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” He spoke of the great value 
of human life, and that no one should be allowed to 
drift awayon a current of unbelief. In building a house 
of faith, as well as a material house, it is important to 
have a good foundation. Human character should be 
built on an eternal foundation, a foundation already 
laid, even the foundation of Jesus Christ. Of belief in 
miracles he said, we must believe in the vast recuper- 
ative power of the human system through the power 
of God within. It is impossible for God’s purposes to 
be fulfilled without the co-operation of man. Men do 
not respond to God’s call; but to be saved we need to 
do the will of the Father. That which drew men to 
Christ and made them his followers was his deep 
spirituality. 

HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 

Margaret Howard, of Philadelphia, followed in 
a brief sermon on purity, and honesty of purpose. In 
part she said: “ Everything grows like its environ- 
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ment is a true rule, but man can choose for himself 
purity of life, honesty of purpose, and all things that 
are lovely and should cultivate the state of mind to see 
what is good. We all have the power to hold our- 
selves to that which is best, and if we do so, will be at 
peace with God and our fellow men.” 

David Newport spoke on Thanksgiving, and paid 
a tribute to the memory of the late Isaac H. Hillborn. 

NO LIFE PERFECT. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, spoke of the year 
that had passed since we last assembled in this house, 
and of what would be revealed if we could read the 
open book of the lives here as we read the 
book of nature. All had made some honorable 
record; on many pages would be found the thread 
of true work; but no doubt there would be pages not 
open to the neighbor’s inspection, pages on which 
were recorded impatience, irritability, anger, etc., but 
through them the soul may have risen to heights of 
self-control. No life is so perfect as to be void of mis- 
takes, and our failures are spurs, as victories are 
wings. Even in the low-down life there is some germ 
of a better, the power of growth, which does not re- 
spond to formal worship, but to the human touch. 
All need to be helped to believe in their higher and 
nobler selves. She closed with a loving tribute to 
Isaac H. Hillborn, “‘ to whom it was no stay to devel- 
opment to lay aside the mantle of flesh.” 

Elizabeth Lloyd spoke feelingly of Isaac H. Hill- 
born, whose voice had so often been heard at this 
quarterly meeting. She dwelt on the simplicity and 
honesty of his character, and that he was beloved not 
for what he owned, but for what he was; that he had 
received the baptism of the Spirit and of fire—the fire 
which burns away the dross and leaves truth, honor and 
justice. He illustrated the beauty of the higher life and 
spiritual growth in his ministry. She spoke of the value 
of a life like his to others, and hoped the same bap- 
tism of spirit and fire might come on all of us. 

QUERIES READ. 

In the business meeting, which immediately fol- 
lowed the religious meeting, all of the representatives 
except five responded to their names. 

The first, second and eighth queries, with answers 
from the constituent monthly meetings, were read, 
each set of answers being followed by considerable 
vocal expression. 

A minute from Buckingham Monthly Meeting for 
Elizabeth Lloyd to visit isolated Friends in the West, 
as far as the Pacific Coast, and appoint meetings 
among them as way opened, was endorsed by the 
quarterly meeting.—[ Doylestown Intelligencer. ] 


Our Consul-General at London has recommended that 
the mails be closed against publications advertising estates in 
foreign countries awaiting missing heirs. Both the Embassy 
and the Consulate are at times, flooded with complaints ot 
those who have been victimized by this method. 


THE National Grange Patrons of Husbandry passed, in 
open session, a resolution in its recent convention at 
Rochester indorsing suffrage for women, and pledging its 
influence ‘‘ to secure forthem this right, protective of all other 
rights, a voice in the government under which they live.’ 
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FOR PEACE. 
THE Pennsylvania Branch of the Universal Peace Union, 
notice of whose thirty-seventh anniversary meeting at the 
Young Friends’ Association Building, Philadelphia, Twelith 
month 8th, is given in our Calendar of Events of Interest to 
Friends, makes the following appeal : 

The gains for Peace encourage us to labor on and obtain 
more. Nations are still groaning under immense war debts 
and the military spirit is taking possession of the people. 
And yet ever since the Czar's Rescript and The Hague 
Conference there are evidences of an indisposition to go to 
war. The English Government makes it known it would 
welcome a limitation of militarism. The Anglo-French 
Arbitration Treaty is assured. Chili and the Argentine 
Republic agree to forego the completion of four great battle- 
ships and take off their largest guns from their warships, and 
make them merchantmen. The Alaska Boundary settle- 
ment; the adjustment of the Preferential Claims against 
\ enezuela ; the inter-visitation of crowned heads of Europe ; 
Belgium proposing to demobilize one battalion for every two 
demobilized by Turkey ; these with arbitrations of daily 
occurrence and many more evidences of pacific conditions 
urge us onward to ask, Who will help us ? 

We appeal to our friends and fellow-citizens everywhere 
for doubled contributions and co-operation. Send now a 
Thanksgiving Offering to Charles P. Hastings, Treasurer, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

" ‘ WILLIAM N. ASHMAN, President. 

Vice-presidents— Alfred H. Love, Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson, 
Edward H. Magill, LL.D., Archbishop Ryan, Daniel 
Batchellor, Rev. Joseph May, Rabbi J. L. Levy, John M. 
Shrigley, Rev. Matthew Anderson, Dr. William P. Wilson and 
others. ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 

[Extracts from the address of Robert Henry Marsh, President of the 
Old Scholars’ Association of Ackworth Friends’ School (England) at 
the annual meeting of the Association. The address is published in full 
in the Report (No. 22) of the Ackworth Old Scholars’ Association for 1903.] 
THE training of those who shall grow into clear-sighted, 
upright men and women is the work alike of parents and of 
teachers, and the parents must be active partners and co- 
workers with the teachers if the best results are to be 
obtained. It was a head-master of no small experience who, 
in reply to a complaint of one of his masters as to the ill- 
doings of a certain boy, simply said, ‘‘ Hast thou seen his 
father?’’ He meant that that master would have had a deal 
more patience with the boy had he realized the conditions 
under which that boy had been brought up; the fact is one 
which we parents ought always to keep in our minds. | 
know that some people are under the impression that so long 
as they can only manage to ship their children off to a board- 
ing-school, then, no matter how little care they may have 
bestowed upon them at home, they can rely upon the school 
turning them out creditable specimens of boyhood and 
girlhood : this no doubt is very complimentary to the school 
but uncommonly hard upon its staff. In that delightful book, 
Some Observations of a Foster Parent, by J. C. Tarver, we 
read, ‘‘Any human being, by the mere act of becoming a 
parent or a town councillor, considers himself a fully 
qualified educational authority.’’ As regards the fathers and 
mothers in our Society, in connection with their duties 
toward their children and their schools, I trust the statement 
does not holdtrue. Think fora moment of the enormous 
responsibilities we put upon the teachers to whom we send 
our children away from home. We remember—only too 
well, do we not ?—the sense of loneliness that came over us 
the first night any child of ours was away at school as we 
stood by the empty bed and realized how our boy or girl had 
entered a new stage in the path of life, had set foot in a 
wider world than the sheltered one of home, and that we 
must be content to follow them now with our love and not 
with our sight. To the teachers is committed the care of our 
children, and their aim, as our aim, is to train the children 
to walk alone. We know how on entering the world of 
school a boy learns for the first time the reality of public 
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opinion as a great force in a way he could never have done 
at home, learns to sink mere self in his interest in his team 
or class, and develops too a manliness that makes him able, 
if need be, to take his own course at all odds. This is the 
reason why parents are content to let their children go away 
from them, knowing, as they do, the immense value of the 
training they are getting under the able men and women who 
conduct our schools, and the lessons they are also learning in 
the playing-fields, the work-shop and the leisure hour pursuits. 
Home too may all the time be kept in very close touch with 
the boy or girl by frequent home letters, the regularity of 
which no stress of work or weariness will be allowed to 
interrupt if once the habit is formed. Two letters a week, at 
any rate, keep home so near and maintain the close bond 
between parent and child without in the least interfering with 
the hearty enjoyment of school life. 

As for after school days—I am dealing with the parents 
for the moment—it seems to me that what we have to aim at 
is that the same sympathy, which is so powerful an influence, 
shall be increased rather than diminished in all our relations 
with our children. We cannot expect that a boy will grow up 
the exact image of his father—there is no doubt about the 
fact that there will be very great room for improvement in 
the case of the father—in the case of the mother, of course, itis 
not so, for in very many instances, fortunately, improvements 
would be perfectly impossible. I remember a Friend, 
speaking in the Yearly Meeting some years ago in connection 
with a complaint as to certain books that were being widely 
read, and saying how much he wished that, instead of 
criticising every thing new, parents would sympathetically 
follow the reading of their children, so as to be able to enter 
into their difficulties and interests. This is a point I will not 
dwell on at any length, but I do think that, in the surround- 
ings of the home, the provision of good reading and the 
habit of steady systematic reading there, are most invaluable 
things. Itis very rarely, I think, that you get children to 
settle down to reading, as they ought to do, if they have not 
acquired the habit before being sent to school. 

We must realize something of the responsibilities that we 
place upon these men and women to whom we send our 
children, men and women from whom we expect so much. 
So many things are required; they must have character, 
they must have sympathy, they must have tact. No mere 
even-handed, but ‘‘wooden,’’ ladling out of punishments 
will suffice for a born teacher. He must be perfectly just, 
but he needs Nelson’s blind eye on many an occasion. 

Then one thing further. In sending our children away 
to school we do want the teachers there to be able to father 
and to mother them. The more we can arrange so that in 
our schools it is possible to have a fair number of married 
teachers holding positions there, the better I am sure it will 
be for those schools. We know the unselfishness with which 
unmarried teachers work, year in and year out in our schools. 
What I am saying suggests not the slightest reflection on 
them ; but I do feel, the older I get, the wider sympathies 
that result from a happy married life, one’s sympathies 
expanding in a way they can hardly do when you are simply 
‘* playing for your own hand.’” You may be very sure that 
married teachers will not develop selfishness, and they will 
not have less tenderness for others because of having 
children of their own whose weaknesses and wants will 
appeal to them so nearly. Besides, if they have children of 
their own, they will get educated by them, a very important 
thing. The position of teachers is something like clergymen 
in some ways ; they say to this boy, ‘‘Go,’’ and he goeth—or 
at least he had better go generally, and to another ‘‘Come,”’ 
and he cometh ; till really there is a danger—and I am sure 
any of us who have been teachers would be the first to own 
it—that like the Bellman in the Hunting of the Shark, we 
may come to the conclusion that whatever we may say three 
times must betrue. Now I am perfectly certain that no sensi- 
ble woman, the wife of a teacher, would allow her husband 
to be under that misapprehension for a matter of five minutes. 

It is evident from the facts we have had before us that the 
people to whom we entrust the teaching of our children need 
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to be perfect paragons. I hope i shall not be offending 
if I venture to say a word about their remuneration. 


It is not sufficient that our teachers should be merely at 
least as well paid as other assistant teachers, noi cen we te 
content merely to take our pace from others. Friends were 
once ahead of the rest of their rank in education. They can 
only regain the lead, which | am afraid there is no question 
that they have lost, and having regained it, maintain it, by 
having the very best of teaching in their schools. An appeal 
to commercial instincts, or ‘‘ bread-and-butter’’ instincts, 
as they are called, | hate, but there is no need to overlook 
the fact that your best educated boy is worth more com- 
mercially as well as a citizen. For our teachers no deanery 
or bishopric waits ; the profits incident to the position of a 
house-master in a great public school are not for them ; they 
are giving of their best, but are building up no ‘‘ good will”’ 
to be realized for their families, no share in partnership 
profits to be received when their grip on the active work of 
their business or profession relaxes through age. Our great 
industrial concerns, our government offices, have their 
retiring pensions to which the workers on their staffs look 
forward, but in but one English Public Friends’ School is 
there the nucleus of such a pension or retiring fund. To do 
the best possible work our teachers’ minds must be free from 
gnawing anxieties. Does the struggling clerk, the small 
shopkeeper, or the weekly wage earner grudge the additional 
expense that must come upon him if the upward tendency in 
teachers’ salaries is continued, aye, and accelerated? Yet for 
none is it more important that their children shal] have the 
very best that can be provided in the way of teaching and 
training, widening the scope of their influence and their 
usefulness. Selfishness is not the besetting sin of the great 
majority of parents: whatever they have been themselves 
they wish that their children at any rate shall have advan- 
tages that were not theirs, in the way of culture and width of 
outlook on the world. If, as is possible enough, the worry 
and strain of the parents in endeavoring to make both ends 
meet has told on their children’s dispositions, the last thing 
in the world you could wish is that a worried, irritable 
teacher should be provided to make bad worse in dealing 
with an irritable child—irritable, perhaps, through no fault of 
its own. We must make the pay of our teachers more 
adequate. I am very certain of this, that the better paid 
staffs will never lose sympathy and touch with the hard- 
pressed parents. The more the parents come into contact 
with the teachers, the more these will be able to realize, as 
they do not always have an opportunity of doing, how keen 
the struggle is in some homes to provide the means for 
education, and how great is the responsibility that rests upon 
them as teachers to do their very best for the children that 
are sent to them, sometimes at the cost of great self-denial 
on the part of the parents. 

We are a very remarkable nation. Our extravagance 
and our economy are alike amazing. Are we sure 
that we sufficiently care about the education for which we are 
responsible, as none else are— the education of those who are 
brought under our influence? Are we going to drop back in 
educational matters, or are we going to move forward ? 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
NEwTown, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the Newtown 
Junior Friends was held on Fourth-day evening at the home of 
Morrell Smith. Bernard Walton conducted the meeting and 
Julia C. Eyre acted as secretary. Thirty members attended 
the meeting. 

Hanna T. Smith read the opening paper on ‘‘ The Young 
Friend in Social Life.’’ She said that the young people of 
the Society of Friends to-day are as fond of social pleasures 
as those of any other denomination and it is right that they 
should be so. Amusements and sports are conducive to the 
best interests of healthy society. The only danger in 
amusements is in improper environment or in carrying them 
to excess. While young Friends to-day participate in card- 
playing and dancing, they are not reaping the results of 
excess or bad associations. 
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Lloyd R. Wilson, whose subject was ‘‘ The Young Friend 
in Civic Life,’’ said that in civic life to-day, Friends of all 
ages are conspicuous by their absence. At first thought this 
may seem a point in their favor, considering the conditicn of 
politics, but in reality, it is much to their discredit. lt dces 
not speak well for the high moral standards, which have been 
universally associated with the name of Quaker, that their 
influence has not been more keenly felt in politics. It is an 
undisputed fact, however, that the young Friend of the 
present decade has a duty in this direction, a debt which he 
owes to his country, his religious society and to himself, as a 
citizen worthy of the name. It has been said that in the 
City of Brotherly Love, where Friends are as numerous as 
anywhere, and where they have flourished as merchants, 
they will not take an active part toward purifying the city 
civics for fear of suffering financial loss in business, during 
the general upheaval that would follow a change in the 
machine rule. The true Friend, however, as George Walton 
remarked, should be willing to face such an upheaval {cr the 
sake of the city. 

Harry K. Eyre read a paper on ‘‘ The Young Friend in 
Religious Life,’’ in which he said that it is only of late years, 
since the early times of the founders, that the young yecple 
of the society have taken any active part in the religicus 
meetings. This has been brought about through the First- 
day schools and the Friends’ associations. 

Sara C. Wilson thought that as yet young Friends did not 
compare favorably with the young of other churches in 
regard to religious consecration. 

George Walton said that this was most likely to be the 
case in rural districts. In towns or cities where the young 
Friends are continually meeting people of different views, 
the interest in their own society is stimulated. In the Young 
Men's Christian Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he finds that the Quakers make as gocd workers as 
any of the other young men. All the subjects were freely 
discussed. 

Martha C. Wilson made a report of the missionary 
committee, which was empowered to make use of the funds 
of the association by donations of literature and money to 
Friends’ Missions in Philadelphia. 

The next meeting on Twelfth month 3oth, will be heldat 
the home of Martha C. Wilson. A holiday program will be 
prepared.— [Doyléstown Intelligencer. } 

QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Edward Shaw, 
Eleventh month igth. Atthe opening of the meeting the 
president read the goth Psalm. A letter was then read frcm 
the Secretary of the ‘‘Committee on the Advancement of 
Young Friends’ Association work.'" This was considered, 
and we shall be glad to avail ourselves of the help therein 
extended. One new name was proposed for membership. 
Emma Shaw, one of the delegates who attended the General 
Conference held at Wilmington, gave a very good report. 
The first on the literary program was history reading by Ella 
H. Kinsey, ‘‘ The Life of Benjamin Hallowell.’’ E. Irene 
Meredith read from Whittier, ‘‘The Quaker of the Olden 
Time.’’ Eleanor Foulke read a chapter from ‘‘ The King- 
ship of Self-control,’’ by William George Jordan, on ‘‘ The 
Red Tape of Duty.’’ 

‘* Love is the wondrous angel of life that rolls away all 
the stones of sorrow and suffering from the pathway of duty.”’ 

Another reading was given by Hannah M. Penrose 
entitled ‘‘Suspicion of One's Fellows.’’ Lizzie M. Strawn 
read a poem from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ The 
Voice of the Fire.’’ Current Topics of interest were given 
by Sada R. Johnson. A number of beautiful sentiments 
were given and after a silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet the 17th of Twelfth month at the home of Eleanor 
Foulke. A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 


PLYMOUTH, PA.—The regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 
27th. The president, Helen C. Livezey, being absent, 
Benjamin Smith was appointed to take her place. 

After the minutes of last meeting were read and approved, 
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the report of the committee to nominate officers for the coming 
year was read. They offered the following names : president, 
William W. Ambler; vice-president, Lewis Mammell ; 
secretary, Sara S. Haines ; executive committee, Benjamin 
Smith, Lydia G. Webster, Caroline W. Buckman and 
Benjamin Tomlinson, which were united with by the meeting, 
and the new officers took their places. 

A report of the Conference held at Wilmington was given 
by Annie Davis. SaraS. Haines opened the literary exercises 
for the evening by reciting ‘‘ Tobe’s Monument,’’ which was 
followed by Lydia Webster who read a very interesting paper 
on current topics. Bertha Paul read a short account of the 
life of Lucretia Mott. The subject for discussion, ‘‘ Should 
character or mental training be our first consideration in our 
systems of education ?’’ was opened by Lewis Mammell, who 
read a very conclusive paper in favor of making character 
our first consideration. An interesting discussion followed, 
which was participated in by Benjamin Tomlinson, Benjamin 
Smith, Wallace Mammell and others. Watson K. Phillips 
then read a short selection on ‘‘ The Cultivation of the Voice.”’ 
After a few moments of silence, the meeting adjourned to 
meet First month Ist, 1904. SARA S. HAINES, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Mansfield Young Friends’ 
Association met at the home of Anna B. and Robert Taylor 
on Eleventh month 7th, with twenty-two members in attend- 
ance, who responded to their names at roll call, some with 
appropriate quotations. 

The literary exercises were opened by Sara A. Biddle 
reading a portion of the Discipline on ‘‘ Meetings for Wor- 
ship."’ Anna C. Scott read an interesting sketch from the 
Journal of Thomas Chalkley after which the question, ‘‘ What 
do Friends understand by ‘‘ The Judgment to Come’’? was 
very thoughtfully prepared by Cyrus S. Moore, who said: 
‘‘ Immortality, resurrection, judgment to come and Heaven 
are governed by Divine Law whose Maker is God. Friends 
understand that there has been a resurrection and judgment, 
that we are twofold beings, possessed with body and spirit, 
one returns to earth, the other to its Divine Giver: this is 
resurrection, ascension, judgment to come and life beyond 
the grave. Read the Commandments, study the Acts of the 
Apostles, learn the example and precepts of our Saviour and 
trust in God, then will we be Friends indeed to all of this 
world and the world to come.”’ 

After some interesting Current Topics were read by 
Hannah W. Black, the meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month sth at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott. 

M. A. T., Sec. Pro. Tem. 


New YorkK.—A regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in New 
York Eleventh month 22d, 1903. 

Our delegation to attend the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations consisted of Henry M. Haviland, 
Edward B. Rawson and Harry A. Hawkins. They reported 
an attendance at the meeting-house in Wilmington, Del., of 
some three hundred or four hundred delegates and other 
interested ones, and that the papers presented and the 
discussion following the reading of them, showed an alertness 
and interest that was most encouraging. They evidently 
enjoyed the occasion very much. 

All section reports due at this meeting were deferred in 
order to give more time for the paper of the evening, which 
was the first one of a course planned for the season, on the 
great ethical teachers of the world. It was by Mary S. Mc- 
Dowell, on ‘‘Socrates,’’ whom she called the first Quaker. 
The paper was much appreciated and glittered with quota- 
tions from this justly honored leader of the world’s best 
thought. 

A very general and interesting discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. The Association then adjourned to 
meet in Brooklyn Twelfth month 13th. 

WALTER HAVILAND, Sec. 


A REPORT on our consular service in Europe has been 
issued by the Third Assistant Secretary of State on his return 
from a tour of inspection. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER, 

‘«WuHEN Noah Webster brought out the first edition of his 
American Dictionary of the English Language, in 1828, it 
contained twelve thousand words never collected in any 
dictionary before. In 1841 Webster published his second 
edition, enlarged by several thousand words, and the last 
considerable labor of his life was the addition of ‘‘ some 
hundreds’’ more in 1843. Every addition that has appeared 
since his death has repeated the same tale, and it is almost 
incredible that only ten years after Webster's International 
Dictionary was first given to the public, it should be necessary 
to add a Supplement of five thousand new words. (Web- 
ster’'s International Dictionary of the English Language. 
New Edition with Supplement of New Words. Springfield, 
Mass. : G. C. Merriam Company.) 

‘«An examination of this Supplement is most instructive. 
One cannot even turn the pages and look at the illustrations 
without being impressed with the evidences of rapid growth 
in our knowledge of fishes and insects, birds and plants. 
Another class of illustrations suggests the extent to which we 
have become citizens of the whole world, familiar with dress 
and customs in every land and every climate. What- 
ever we may think about new words that must be called 
slang, pure and simple, it is a pleasure to get an authoritative 
account of certain dialect words that recent literature is 
making familiar, and to recover now and then an ancient 
word, full of a Chaucerian virtue, that had fallen into 
obsoleteness before the revival of interest in the early 
makers of English. 

‘A word should be said, too, in praise of the newly 
revised Pronouncing Gazetteer and Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary, the latter of which now contains ten thousand 
names. 

‘« Altogether this edition of the International Dictionary 
is so full in its vocabulary; so accurate and clear in its 
definitions ; so admirably arranged for rapid use; and so 
largely equipped with auxiliary aids, that the more one uses 
it, the more satisfying he finds it.’’—[Atlantic Monthly for 
Twelfth month. ] 


In an elaborately illustrated articlein 7he Popular Science 
Monthly for Twelfth month, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of 
The National Geographic Magazine, describes the tetrahedral 
kites of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. He says in conclusion 
that Dr. Bell has now reached the point where the flying 
machine is no longer problematical. It is simply a question 
of time necessary to put things together. Whether the first 
flying machine carrying a man is built by him at his 
laboratory in Beinn Bhreagh is probably immaterial to him, 
but the chances are that if some one else does not build a 
successful machine within the next year or two he will havea 
flying machine of his own bythat time. Other articles in the 
number are on ‘‘The Salmon and Salmon Streams of 
Alaska,’’ by President David Starr Jordan; ‘‘The Storm 
Center in the Balkans,’’ ‘‘ The Growth of Rural Population,”’ 
by Frank T. Carlton. 


In Harper's Magazine Mark Twain tells in his own 
inimitable way the story of a dog that was a better Christian 
than his scientific owner ; no lover of dogs can read it with 
unmoistened eyes. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman contributes a 
story, ‘‘ The Revolt of Sophia Lane,’’ which should be read 
by all thoughtless people who give Christmas and wedding 
presents that can be of no possible use to the recipients. 


In Scribner's Magazine there is an article by Edward 
Penfield, describing Holland as seen from the stern of a 
canal boat, with delightfully quaint illustrations in color. One 
of the signs that attracted the writer's attention was, ‘‘ L. V. 
D. Zwann, Morgen Wekker”’ ; this signifies that the man 
named will, for a paltry sum, leave his bed in the frosty hours 
of early morning and arouse his slumberous clients. The 
author wonders who, in that somnolent land, wakes the 
Morgen Wekker. 


There is no more delightful magazine for the lovers of 
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good literature than the dé/antic Monthly. The issue for this 
month contains the usual store of readable articles. ‘Lhe 
recent news of conflict with the Moros will give addiiional 
interest to Major R. L. Bullard s paper concerning them, for 
while building roads on their archipelago he had a good 
opportunity to study the characteristics of the people. 
Theodore [. Munger, in discussing some immediate questions 
that pertain to the church, quotes an English clergyman who, 
when asked at Northfield ‘* how he got along with truth and 
evolution,”’ replied, ‘‘ Truth avd evolution: evolution zs 
truth.”’ 


Those who are interested in the boy problem will find food 
for thought in Alice Katharine Fallows’ articlein this month’s 
Century, ‘‘ Temptations to be Good.’’ Jacob A. Riis, in his 
‘‘Children of the People,’’ pictures the fruitful vision of a 
young clergyman in the Pennsylvania mountains, one 
midsummer Sabbath, twenty-seven years ago. Because of 
the unfolding of his vision nine starved waifs of the great 
city came to the mountains the next week and the Fresh Air 
charity was born. 


Among the good things in S¢. Nicho/as are ‘‘ President 
Washington’s Turkey Dinner,’’ and an illustrated article, 
‘‘The Signs of Old London,’’ by Julian King Colford. 


‘‘Nature and Science for Young Folks"’ tells ot the paths 
made by creatures of the woods and fields when the snow 
falls, and of an elephant that was afraid of a mouse. 


AN OLD BANK’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
THOSE who have had their attention called to ‘‘ banking by 
mail’’ by seeing the advertisement of the old Bowery Savings 
Bank in our columns will be interested in the following from 
Printer's Ink for Eleventh month 11th: 

The Bowery Savings Bank, of New York City, is the 
largest savings institution in the world. Seventy years old, 
it has more than 140,000 depositors, with present deposits of 
about $83,000,000 and assets of nearly $93,000,000, The 
president of this institution, William H. S. Wood, upon his 
election as president a year ago, began an advertising 
campaign for the Bowery Savings Bank, with a view to 
extending the institution's mail banking department. The 
primary purpose of this advertising is to get deposits, but the 
advertising also has an altruistic purpose. Banking by mail 
has been taken up by banks in many parts of the country. 
In some quarters there is a disposition to bid on rates of 
interest, while all the banks are corporate, operating without 
the safeguards that are thrown around New York savings 
institutions. President Wood does not assert that any of 
these advertising banks are weak. The ‘‘ Old Bowery’s”’ 
publicity is not intended to restrict other banks in any way, 
but simply to extend the sphere of influence of one of the 
strongest institutions in the world. 

New York State has the safest savings banks in the world. 
Some explain their functions by referring to them as charitable 
institutions. Under the State laws savings banks are money- 
making enterprises, and commonly directed by men of high 
business ability. But the money is made for the depositors. 
There are no stockholders, and officers receive nominal 
salaries. Profits are paid out in the shape of dividends to 
depositors, and these are equivalent to interest at from three 
to four per cent. 

Every possible safeguard is thrown around New York 
savings banks. Neither trustees nor officers can borrow from 
them, and all their investments are ruled by statute. They 
are not permitted to invest in securities other than United 
States bonds, the bonds of certain States and cities, first 
mortgages on real estate in New York State, bonds of certain 
specified railroads. Only a certain percentage of the funds 
can be invested in any one direction. These restrictions are 
imposed by few other States, and in no other are savings 
banks carried on so wholly for the benefit of depositors by 
public-spirited men who act as officers and trustees. 

How carefully the Bowery Savings Bank looks after the 
welfare of depositors is shown in the system that applies to 
large withdrawals. Any sum of more than $1,000 drawn bya 
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depositor is referred to the president or comptroller’ for 
approval, and in each instance the depositor is asked to state 
what the money is to be used for.’ Frequently it is learned 
that depositors are taking out savings to speculate on margins 
in Wall street, knowing practically nothing of financial 
matters. Howa depositor spends money is no legal concern 
of the bank, and in a general way none of its business, and 
money is paid without hesitation if explanation is refused. 
But by this bit of precaution the Bowery’s depositors are 
saved tens of thousands of dollars yearly. Hardly a day 
goes by but some misguided man or woman is invited into 
President Wood's office to listen to a kindly, fatherly talk 
about stock speculations and Wall street—which is no place 
fora poor man. Of all the hundreds who have been asked 
to state the purpose for which they were withdrawing money 
only a single one has refused the information ; every cne has 
left the president's office, most gratefully thanking him for 
his kindly interest. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


NEws comes to us of fighting in Sulu, one of the Philippine 
Islands, >in which several hundred natives were killea or 
wounded, while the Americans, under General Wood, lost 
but two or three men. This calls attention to the Bates 
agreement, entered into by the United States Government, 
with the Sultan of Sulu, which provided that slavery and 
polygamy should not be interfered with in that island. It is 
now claimed that the authority of the Sultan of Sulu is 
merely nominal, that anarchy has existed in the island, and 
that a force of 500 soldiers would be sufficient to keep the 
peace. A bill to abrogate the Bates agreement and abolish 
slavery in the Philippines has been introduced in Congress 
by a Representative from Tennessee. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL BRISTOW has made a 
report on the postal scandals in which he states that the 
perpetrators of the frauds have received between $300,000 
and $400,000 as their share of the plunder. In consequence 
of the discoveries, four employees of the Government 
resigned, 14 were removed, and 44 indictments have been 
found, involving 31 persons, ten of whom have been con- 
nected with the postal service. President Roosevelt, in a 
memorandum accompanying the report, praises Bristow's 
work and scathingly arraigns the principal offenders, Tyner, 
Barrett, Machen and Beavers. 

INTERESTING as showing how we look to European 
nations, is the course that a German newspaper maps out for 
events in America. The atonal Zeitung (Berlin) thinks it 
likely, that the Central American States will be absorbed by 
their great northern neighbor or fall under her influence. It 
wonders if Mexico and South America in general will be 
able to escape their fate. The opinion is also expressed that 
the United States would reach the limits of its possibilities 
when it had usurped the sovereignty of the American 
continent, just as the real Rome ceased to exist when the 
Romans became lords of the world. 

‘« The imperialist idea necessarily involves a reconstitu- 
tion of the Union. A federation of States is not capable of 
an unlimited extension, nor can it exercise dominion over 
territories the extent of which excels its own. The United 
States henceforth will need legions and ships of war in both 
oceans. With militarism a new element will be introduced 
in the Republic, which has hitherto been exclusively civilian. 
The imperialists now see only the obverse of the medal ; it is 
hoped that the reverse may not show them too late that all 
human things have limitations.”’ 

THE reforms proposed by Austria and Russia have been 
accepted by Turkey, after more than a month of delay. The 
point most strongly objected to by Turkey was that providing 
for the appointment of two (one Austrian and one Russian) 
civil agents, or ‘‘assessors,’’ who are to accompany the 
Inspector General of Macedonia everywhere. These asses- 
sors are to direct the Inspector-General’s attention to the 
needs of the Christian population, to report to him the abuses 
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of the local authorities, to transmit corresponding proposals | 


to the Ambassadors at Constantinople, and to report to their 
Governments on everything that happens in the country. 
To assist these agents secretaries and dragomans are to be 
appointed, who will execute the assessors’ orders, and who 
will be empowered to go on tours, to question the inhabitants 
of Christian villages, to watch over the local authorities, etc. 
The Porte must instruct the local authorities to afford all 
facilities to the agents in the accomplishment of their mission. 
Turkey has accepted the reforms only after the strongest 
pressure has been applied, and the acceptance is qualified 
by the reservation that everything calculated to humiliate 
Turkey is to be avoided. 


THe German budget for 1904 is said to show extreme 
economy. The naval estimates for permanent expenditure 
call for $19,965,500, an increase of $1,311,673. This item 
includes $5,194,350 for maintenance, an increase of $404,000. 
The regular expenditure is estimated at $21,507,250, an 
increase of $380,000. This includes the first installments for 
the construction of two battleships, one large cruiser, three 
small cruisers and one torpedo boat. The extraordinary 
expenditure for the navy is estimated at $10,137,000, an 
increase of $702,000. At this writing, the portion relating to 
the army has not been published. 


THE great strike in Chicago of the street railway men 
came to an end on the 26th. The basis on which the settle- 
ment was reached is a complete victory for the company as 
far as the original demands of the men are concerned. The 
only important concession made by the company was an 
agreement to reinstate all the strikers, including the outside 
unions, who went out in sympathy with the trainmen, with 
the exception of those who resorted to violence during the 
trouble. 


Tue Cuban Congress has created embassies at Rome and 
at Berlin to be in charge of secretaries receiving instructions 
from the Cuban Minister at Paris and London respectively. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


12TH Mo. 


tion, 
| 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILAD’A. | 12TH Mo. 


Under care of Philadelphia 
Meeting : 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School 11.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship11am. First-day 
School 9.30 a.m. 


Monthly | 


8 a.m. 





Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting : 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown. | 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School 9 a.m. 

Frankford. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m, 
day School 9.25 a.m. 

Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 
day School 2 p.m. 


First- 


First- | 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly | _ hour. 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting : 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship II a.m., 7.30 p.m* 
First-day School 9.30 a.m. 


Take 


each hour. 





5 (SEVENTH-DAY). — MANS- 
FIELD, N.J., Young Friends’ Associa- 


5 (SEVENTH-DAyY). —- NEW 
York Monthly Meeting, at Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


| 12TH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—WHITE- 
water Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek 
| (near Pendleton, Indiana), at 10 a. m. 
| Ministers and Elders, same day at 


12TH Mo. 6 (FIRST-DAY).—JOINT MEET- 
ing of Byberry Friends’ Association 
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NEWS NOTES. 


NEGOTIATIONS are about concluded for an arbitration treaty 
between Italy and France. 


Ir has been officially reported by our Consul that the 
University of Munich has opened its doors to women students. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN was the guest of honor at the 


Thanksgiving Day banquet of the American Society in 
London. 


THE city of San Domingo surrendered to the revolutionists, 
and President Wos y Gil and his Ministers took refuge ona 
German warship. 


A NEw American Church in Berlin was dedicated on 
Thanksgiving day, the Crown Prince Frederic William, in 
behalf of the Emperor, being present at the service. 


Our Minister to Greece and Roumania has received 
credentials as Minister of the United States to Belgrade, 
which means the recognition by this country of King Peter 
of Servia. 


A coMPANY of some 300 English Catholic pilgrims to 
Rome on the 24th called the Pope's attention to indications 


that ‘‘among the English the last shadow of bigotry is 
dying out.”’ 


MeMBERS of the British Parliament, with their wives and 
daughters, in returning the visit to London of the French 
Senators and Deputies, have been received and entertained 
with marked cordiality. 


REPRESENTATIVE MORRELL, of Pennsylvania, who belongs 
to a family that has done much for negro education, both 
North and South, has introduced a bill to prevent discrimina- 
tion by railroad companies against negro passengers. 


THE young ex-naval officer, R. P. Hobson, has requested 
an Alabama representative to present to Congress a bill which 
he has prepared, the purpose of which is to make the United 


States the first naval power of the world within the next 
18 years. 


with Abington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, at Byberry 
Meeting-house, at 2.30 p.m. Address 
by Lucretia L. Blankenburg, ‘‘ What 
Friends Have Done for the Advance- 
ment of Women.”’ 

(Continued on page 783.) 
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| THE OLD RELIABLE 
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R 


12TH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—PRAIRIE 
Grove Quarterly Meeting at Marietta, 
Iowa, at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
same day at 9.30 a. m. 


12TH Mo. 6 (FIRST-DAY).—AT STANTON, 
Del., a circular meeting, by appoint- 
ment, under the care of a Committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 2.30 
p-m. Trolley car from 4th and Market 
Streets, Wilmington, to Stanton, goes 
very near to the meeting-house, and 
requires about thirty minutes. It leaves 
Wilmington fifteen minutes before every 
1.45 trolley. 
leaves Stanton fifteen minutes after 


Trolley 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 782.) 


12TH Mo. 8 (THIRD-DAY).—PHILADEL- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit smaller branches will attend 17th 
Street and Girard Avenue Meeting, 
Philadelphia, at 10.30 a.m. 


12TH Mo. 9g (FOURTH-DAY).—KENNETT 
Square Young Friends’ Association, at 
home of John and Sarah Myers. 


12TH Mo. 10 (FIFTH-DAY). — SALEM 
Quarterly Meeting at Woodbury, N. J., 
at 10a. m. Ministers and Elders the 
day before at 2 p.m. Lunch at meet- 
ing-house on Fifth-day. 


2TH Mo. 12 (SEVENTH-DAY). — THE 

Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mt. Holly, at 10.30 a.m. 
Interesting papers will be presented. 
A cordial invitation is extended. 


12TH MO. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—A CIRCULAR 
Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
New Garden, Pa., at 2 p.m. 


12TH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY). — THE 
regular meeting of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association will be 
held in the Y. F. A. Building at 8 p.m. 
As a tribute to the memory of Isaac H. 
Hillborn, his sermon entitled ‘‘ Princi- 
ples and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends '’ will be read. A few appro- 
priate remarks will close the meeting. 
All Friends are cordially invited. 


12TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY). — HADDON- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Haddon- 
field, N. J., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 3 p.m. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
Undertaker 
and Embalimer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Teveruonsg, Poprar ag 38 D. 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
ANO JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


DOWN TO THE CROSSROADS 
STORE. 


You can talk abaout yer Congressmen, 
An’ Senators and such, 

Debatin’ daown t’ Washin'tun 
In a way to beat the Dutch; 

Wavin’ their arms wild in the air, 
And stampin’ on th’ floor— 

But the place where things gits se¢//ed is 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


We gather there ‘most every night 
When all the work is through, 
An’ sorter glance the kentry o'er, 
Takin’ a bird's-eye view 

Of politics, diplomacy, 
Religion, crops ; and soar 

To patriotic heights—you bet !— 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


You can believe the eagle screams, 
An’ cannons crash an’ roar, 
When we're settlin’ mighty questions 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 
—Henry Edward Rood, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


THE first Americans to prohibit slavery 
in this country were the backwoodsmen 
of Vermont, who incorporated this rule 
in the Constitution of 1777, which 
established Vermont as an independent 
republic. 


GIFT 
THE 


REBECCA. By Mrs. Wiggin. 
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LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


i 
nan. VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 





*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


BOOKS 
HOLIDAYS 


‘* Dear, delightful Rebecca—a nicer, jollier girl never entered the pages of fiction. 
A brighter, sweeter, sunnier story one could hardly imagine."'"— Zhe /nterior. 


THE CHRIST STORY. 


By Eva March Tappan. 


Ae or illustrated with reproductions from great masterpieces. 
‘* This is by far the best rendering of the life of our Lord for children that we 


know. 
Church. 


There can be no better Christmas 
$1.50 net ; postpaid. $1.65. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
Illustrated Edition. 
‘* The work has been beautifully rei 


present for a child than this.'’— 7he Living 


COLONIES IN AMERICA. 
By John Fiske. 


ssued in two volumes, with illustrations that 


add immensely to the understanding of the period and the narrative."'— Zhe Nation. 


Two volumes, $8.00. 


THE GENTLE READER. By Samuel M. Crothers. 


‘* One of the few books which has come to take a permanent place in literature. 


Books like this are a veritable benediction 
sweet and mirthful.''"—Aoston Herald. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTI 


in the way of helping us to keep sane and 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


ER. By George R. Carpenter. 


‘* A unique and valuable study, more clearly grasped and rendered than in any 


previous study of the man and his time."'"—7he Congregationalist 


$1.10 net; postpaid $1.20. 


THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS. 


Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“CG 


Send to the Publishers for 


With portrait. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


harming bed-time stories for the little ones.”’ 


$1.10 net; postpaid, $1.21. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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The Youth’s Companion 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR $1.75 
SEE CHRISTMAS OFFER BELOW 999 


THE CONTENTS OF THE 52 ISSUES OF THE 1904 “OLUME 
WILL INCLUDE 


SERIAL STORIES of absorbing in- SHORT STORIES by the Best of 
terest, each a book in itself. Living Writers. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES by Men and SHORT NOTES on Current Events 
Women famous in every walk of life. in Science and Natural History. 
TIMELY Editorial Articles on Impor- BRIGHT ANECDOTES, Bits of Hu- 
tant Public and Domestic Questions, mor, Poems and Sketches 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1904 AND SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER FREE. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


If you cut out and send this slip or the name of this publication at once, with 
name and address and $1.75, we will send 


Gift ] All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 
1903, including the beautiful Holiday Numbers; also 
oo The Companion’s 1904 “Springtime” Calendar, in twelve 
Gift 2 colors and gold, for Companion subscribers only. 
Then the fifty-two issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1004—a library of 
the best reading for every member of the family. CHM7 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





















| WALL PAPER ot Is. F. Balderston’s Son, 










DRESS FABRICS nenianiians Attractive Styles Wall Papers and 
Samples Free to any Address Decorations. ’ 
aN | GiF'T_BOXES A. L. Diament & Co., Window Shades Made to Order, 






December is always a busy month | | 1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 992 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 
in our Dress Goods Department, for AQUILA J. LINVILL, Morgan Bunting = ie " Arthur Shrigley 
more Christmas shoppers seek its aid }| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
every year. Material enough for a ARCHITECTS 





1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 






Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dress will make an excellent gift to 
sister, mother or wife: and we will 
put it upina neat gift box without 
extra cost. These are some of the 
newest medium-price materials : 
BOUCLE CHEVIOTS— 

Brown, navy, garnet or green, with 


curls of black mohair strewn over the 
surface ; 52 inches wide—$1.25 a yard. 













Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. Read the 
figures given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 

























































| 
} 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

IMPORTED BOURETTE NOVELTY— |§ Periodicals. Price for both. , Periodicals. Price for both. 
In two-color combinations; plain || Springfield Republican, ($1), . $2.90 | British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 
appr pee foe | The Nation, ($3), . .. .'. . 4.80 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . 4.85 
vals ; 44 inches wide—$r.so a yard. |§ Literary Digest, Pete ix + + Qe ba ae a . 5.60 

Christian Register, ($2), .. . 4.00 arper’s Magazine, ($4 o« gO 

ALL-WOOL MIXED CHEVIOTS— es _— 

Gray, tan, brown or garnet: sponged | Scientific American, ($3), . - . 4.60 | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 5-30 
and shrunk ; 52 inches wide ; a regular Sunday School Times, ($1), . . 2.85 | North American Review, ($s), . 6.10 
$1.25 value—special at $1.00 a yard. Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.35 | St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 

TURKISH ZIBELINE— The New Voice, ($1), new subs., 2.65 | Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
Numbered with the best of Fashion's Renewals, — oe 2 6 oe 6 3.95 The Chautauquan, ($2), ee 3.90 
styles for the present season; mixed City and State, ($2), . . « « « 3.60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
colors with short white hairs ; in brown, | 
green, garnet, blue, gray or oxford ; 46 |} The Outlook, ($3), . . 5.00 | The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), 2.40 
inches wide; an exceptional value— The Youths’ Companion, (s. 73), Table Talk, ($1), .. :. 
$1.25 a yard. New subscriptions, . . 3-35 | Harper's Bazar, ($1),.... . 2.90 

ae Renewals, ... . 3-75 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Persons wishing other periodical than those named above should write to 
us and we will give prices. 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, fird the net price of each 


(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 
heading ‘‘ price for both."’ 










PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Old-fashioned Grand- 


father clocks repaired at home. 
If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 


ries. Repairing of clocks and 


watches of every kind. Prompt 


service and moderate prices. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
* Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frisnxps’ InTEL.icencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


25 cents for six 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


‘Waar is the difference between hens 
and poultry, pop?’’ 

‘¢Why, hens, my son, are things that 
belong to our neighbors ; poultry is some- 
thing a man owns himself.'’—[Yonkers 
Statesman. | 


NEw uses of the telephone are constantly 
being discovered : It is said that a certain 
Cadiz lady, wishing to visit a neighbor 
recently, pulled the baby’s crib in front of 
the telephone, opened the receiver, and 
calmly told ‘‘ Central ’’ that she was going 
out to visit a certain neighbor, and that if 
baby waked up while she was gone Central 
would please call her up at the neighbor's. 
— (Cadiz Republican. ] 


AN official of the British Museum 
relates the story of an elderly country 
woman who made a visit to London 
especially to see him. 

She carried a parcel, and exclaimed : 

‘* I’ve got two o’ 'em!”’ 

‘*Two of what?’’ inquired the pro- 
fessor. 

‘‘Two ‘awk’s eggs,’ replied the 
woman. ‘‘I'm told they're worth a 
thousand pounds apiece."’ 

The professor, much interested, 
looked attheeggs. ‘‘ These are not auk’s 
eggs,’’ he said. 

‘‘They are ‘'awk’s eggs,’’ said his 
visitor. ‘‘My son Joe found 'em.’’ 

‘« The kind of eggs which are so valua- 
ble,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘are the eggs of 
an extinct bird called the auk—a-u-k.”’ 

‘*Oh, hauk!’’ saidthe woman, ‘I'll 
pay out that 'Enry 'Obhouse, a stold me 
it was 'awk’s eggs you wanted.’’ And she 
went away. 





















“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr. Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 


Send for Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


vane to Special attention given to serv- 


AIRIES ing families Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 
MARY M. KITE, 

407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila 


Bell ’Phone, 52-10 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 





J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 

‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, Rea. estate. 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. 15th St., ¢ 4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Some Reasons Why 

Epicures Should Use 
Brick’s Nonpareil 
Mince Meat 


BECAUSE 


It is absolutely clean. 





All the raisins are seeded. 
Made only of the choicest materials. 
The flavor is perfect and truly delicious. 
The pails are lined to prevent taste 
from contact with the package. 
Best quality of spices, and less of 
them, renders Brick’s Mince Meat 
more wholesome than other brands 
made with common, low-priced 
spices, when large quantities are 
needed. 


It is free from all adulterations, and 


Is a Particular [lince [eat 
For Particular People. 
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LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. Lane Vertenpen Vice-President ; 
MorGan BuntInec, Sores Lewis Lawrence Situ, Solicitor. 


Acts as escinten Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent Wills prepared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 
Aims at perfct service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank wiil receive deposits for this company 


Jossrn T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 


GrorGe Fc ster Wuite, President, 


FOR ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


Deposit your Money in 


he Bowery Savings Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Chartered 1834—NOW has 140,000 Depositors. 


ASSETS, nearly 


$100,000,000.00 


(One Hundred Millions) 


All the earnings belong to and are held for the benefit of depositors. The bank is managed by 43. 


Trustees, who give their services gratuitously. There are no dividends to anyone, except to depositors. 


‘="Deposits received and Drafts Paid by [ail. 


Printed instructions for opening an account with this Bank will be forwarded to 
any person on application to The Bowery Savings Bank, 
128 and 130 Bowery, New York. 


WILLIAS1 H. S. WOOD, President. 


ROBERT B.WOODWARD, 2d Vice-President. 


JOHN J. SINCLAIR, ist Vice-President 
WALTER COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL {paid in), 
ONDIVIDED PROFITS 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
» and conveyan done. Loans on 


GIRARD TRUST COM PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Exscuror, Apministrator, Trustes, Acts as Trustee oF CorPoRATION MortTGaGss. 

ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. - DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Inrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorPcRATION REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rzat Estate. Mo nal Approved Col lateral. Ss cat -. 
Safes to Rent in lar-proof Vaults. > Bs istrators and others. e Compan acts as 
aa a _Bargier-p — E. B. MORRIS, President. Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Rte” Deposit 
Boxes to rent from f2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B, PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.&° Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Cees $ 4,457,613.08 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account,... . . 6,317 ,764.17 
Assets of the Company, 61,615,271.43 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Nicuotas Bricz, 
| S. Davis Pacsz, 
osnen R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 


- Botton Winrerny, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tuin, 
Atrrep I. PHIuips, 
Gsorce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Paut, 
EpcGar Dup.ey Faris, 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, 
oseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, -_ 
Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
Cc. Walter Borton, 


. President 

an ice-President 

. . Vice-President 

. Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
; Trust Officer 

Actuary 

. Assistant “Trust Officer 
Treasurer 

. Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 
ames V. Watson, 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
. Preston Thomas, 
tobert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 

Philip C. Garrett, 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


Joun H. Craven, 


Horace B. Parson 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





